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TEACHING LANGUAGE 
THROUGH LATIN 
By Joun F. GUMMERE 


Head Master, William Penn Charter School 
Germantown, Pa. 


EACHERS of Latin are partic- 
ularly alert to modern trends, 
they make the most of oppor- 
tunities to show how much Latin can 
contribute to a good education. 

A remarkable opportunity presents 
itself today because of the unusual 
interest in modern methods of teach- 
ing foreign languages. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to suggest what the 
Latin teacher can do to teach a better 
understanding of language. 

Three things are important in the 
teaching of modern languages: a 
native speaker, laboratory techniques, 
a teacher trained in linguistic science. 

We do not have native speakers of 
Latin available; yet it is a language 
which we teach, and the matter of 
pronunciation should get careful at- 
tention. 

The laberatory includes recording 
and play-back machines. I am _ not 
able at present to recommend any set 
of records which would be as helpful 
to the learner of Latin as those now 
on the market for foreign languages. 
Yet recordings can be made by pupils 
and teachers, and are always very in- 
teresting. 

It is in the third matter, the teacher 
trained to teach language as language, 
that Latin has a great deal to offer. 
This paper deals with a few important 
topics in that field. 

The first and most difficult task in 
presenting language as language lies 
in convincing people that languages 
were spoken for hundreds of thou- 
sands of years before they were rep- 
resented by even the most primitive 
symbols. Thus any reasoning w hich 
proceeds from writing to speech is 
necessarily unsound. 

People learn almost ev erything from 
books; they have come to regard the 
printed word with almost superstiti- 
ous awe. Let a false report appear just 
once in the public press and all the 
retractions and corrections which 
may follow it will not entirely re- 
move the first impression. 

People are actually heard to say, 
“You can't pronounce it like that—it 
isn’t spelled that way.” The language 
teacher must show what nonsense this 
is; and a good English sentence to 
illustrate this fact is, “Though tired, 


the tough pig ploughed through the 
trough.” 

The symbol is indeed a very feeble 
effort to represent speech. To make 
matters worse, those who taught all 
of us, | suspect, knew nothing about 
language. We were taught to identify 
the symbol with the “sound,” for in- 
stance, and such ridiculous rules were 
given us as this: “The vowels are a, 
e, 1, 0, u, and sometimes y.” Now to 
begin with, we realize that these 
things are not vowels at all; they are 
merely feeble symbols. Furthermore, 
some of these symbols sometimes rep- 
resent consonants, while certain other 
symbols such as /, #7, 2, and w repre- 
sent sounds of at least a vocalic char- 
acter in some words. Consider Abe 
and able; far and farm; bar and barn; 
the diphthong of know or how. 

There are other difficulties with 
English orthography. The symbol a, 
for instance, represents a vow el sound; 
but it may be the sound in art, or ask, 
or able, or at. The dictionary cannot 
talk; it can only write, “a as in ask.” 
But the soind of a in ask is one thing 
for one speaker of English, and an- 
other for another; it may vary all the 
way from the sound of a in taste to 
that of a in far. So the same symbol 
in English not only represents several 
different sounds in various words, 
but also may, in a single word, repre- 
sent different sounds in various parts 
of the English-speaking world. 

Moreover, a single sound may be 
represented by a number of sy mbols. 
Thus the a of culpable, the e of mzys- 
tery, the i of legible, the o of history, 
and the uw of but all stand for the same 
vague sort of sound which the lin- 
guistic scholar calls shwa and writes 
as an upside-down e. 

You may point out parenthetically 
how lucky we are in Latin to avoid 
such extreme complications, but the 
principal point is that anyone who 
attempts to learn the pronunciation of 
any language from its orthography is 
doomed to failure. 

The fallibility of symbols may be 
further emphasized, and the ridicu- 
lous “rule” just mentioned may be 
well discussed, in connection with the 
symbol uw. In the English words 
quick, suave, sanguine, this symbol 
indicates a lip-closure; thus, even by 
the “rule” it is not a “vowel” in these 
words. Those who standardized the 
English orthography of Latin did not 
know this; hence the “inaccurate” 
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spelling of Latin qvi, svave, sangvis 
with the round-bottomed character 
which is traditionally used to repre- 
sent vowels. 

The “rule” says that o and w are 
vowels; hence the occurrence of “a7 
unique” or “such an one.” Anybody 
who perpetrates these silly things 
would admit that in English we use 
an before a vowel sound and a before 
consonants; quite so. Both unique and 
one begin with consonants, so by his 
own definition he should use a before 
them. You know what he may say, 
of course: “But don’t they begin with 
u and o?” The answer is that they 
don’t. 


A similar error arose from the 
teaching of Latin scansion where an 
initial 4, which normally indicated 
aspiration, “doesn’t count.” So 
pseudo-learned persons apply this to 
English words beginning with / fol- 
lowed by a vowel, and write “an his- 
torical novel.” Latin teachers, by the 
way, will aspirate the of hic, haec, 
hoc; but they will not aspirate the / 
of honor because they unconscicusiy 
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fall into their own sound-pattern. But 
more of that later. 

Part of our confusion arose, | think, 
from teachers who kept asking how 
you pronounce such and such a sym- 
bol. Well, of course you don’t “pro- 
nounce” symbols at all. The correct 
way to put the question is this: “What 
manipulations of which vocal organs, 
if any, does this symbol call for in this 
word in your speech?” (Or “in Lat- 
in,” etc. ) 

The following rule makes a good 
discussion point: The lip-closer sym- 
bols in English are p, b, 77, and some- 
times 0, u, and w. (The last three in 
such words as ove, quick, we.) 

Symbols called “consonants” merely 
call for certain manipulations of the 
vocal organs. Teachers sometimes ask 
how they are “pronounced,” not un- 
derstanding what the true nature of 
the speech-act is. We can show that 
the symbols t and d are supposed to 
indicate that the speaker of English 
places his tongue-tip against the gums 
of his upper incisors. At the same 
time, we can also show that the same 
symbols indicate that the speaker of 
Latin or French or Italian places his 
tongue-tip against the upper teeth. 

It is suggested that you thus define 
what the symbol is supposed to repre- 
sent. T, for instance, represents the 
tongue-position — just described; so 
church begins with ft, doesn’t it? 
Hutch and clutch each have one 1; 
so does much. Does this help get you 
away from the fallacious idea that 
spelling is language? How many Eng- 
lish words can you think of that be- 
gin with hw? When you have 
thought it over, perhaps you won't 
know where to look or what to say! 
And before you begin to think that 
the symbols wh call for aspiration fol- 
lowed by lip-closure every time, con- 
sider these symbols in who; here no 
lip-closure takes place. Note that 
judge begins with d; and that budge, 
grudge, and huge each have one d. 

The initial p of pin and t of tin rep- 
resent aspirations before the vowel 
sound of English-speaking persons, 
not so in Latin, French, and Italian. 
Does the symbol give the least hint of 
this? The same symbol in spin and 
stingy, however, will be foand to rep- 
resent a non-aspirate initial consonant, 
even in English. 

Final vowel symbols in English 
(with the exception of a) represent 
diphthongs. Thus there is a final 
diphthong in he, high, go, you. This 
is not the case in many other lan- 
guages, such as Latin, French, Italian. 

As an excellent illustration of what 
happens when a person ignorant of 
alphabetical symbols attacks a foreign 


language, an English-speaking person 
makes the following mistakes in at- 
tempting to interpret the symbols 
used in the French word “répété”: he 
uses a simple tongue-retraction for the 
r, something quite different from 
French; he makes diphthongs of each 
of the e-symbols; he aspirates his stop- 
consonants p and ft, and in addition he 
puts his tongue in the wrong place for 
the ¢. Seven errors from six symbols 
is a pretty high batting average! 

So much for symbols; now to the 
sounds. 

The language teacher must em- 
phasize the fact that each language has 
its own sound-pattern which is “nat- 
ural” for its native speakers. The 
noises We make in speaking English 
constitute our sound-pattern, and it 
is full of the most outlandish things. 
Don't ever let your pupils think that 
other languages have “funny noises” 
when they themselves can manage 
such a series of complicated opera- 
tions as are called for in the word 
sixths; or in Shakespeare’s “thou tri- 
umphst”; or in twelfth. The fact is 
that we have no trouble because these 
consonant-clusters are part of our 
pattern. Other sounds and clusters are 
part of the other fellow’s pattern. The 
fact is that there are so many noises 
which can be inade with the vocal 
organs that no language uses or needs 
more than a small fraction of them. 
To show how few of the possibilities 
we use in English, consider which 
consonants may follow initial t. Only 
r and w are so used (as in trice, twice, 
for instance). Yet we can perform the 
manipulations called for by tp or th, 
or tk and tg. The Greeks had the ini- 
tial combination t777, as in tazesis. Thus 
we use only a very small fraction of 
the possibilities. 

As a matter of fact, there is no rea- 
son why words should not begin with 
a long consonant. The long consonant 
is a feature of the sound-pattern of 
Latin and of Italian, but not of Eng- 
lish, though neither has initial long 
consonants. Latin always marked 
long consonants, too, by writing them 
twice. Thus mittd has a long t and 
puella a long 1; by making these long 
in speech the Latin teacher can illus- 
trate something which is off the Eng- 
lish sound-pattern yet easy to pro- 
nounce. At the same time, it may be 
shown that when we write a conson- 
ant twice it is merely as a symbol that 
the preceding vowel is short (for in- 
stance, written as opposed to write; or 
filling as opposed to filing). Remem- 
ber how much you heard about mark- 
ing long vowels (which the Romans 
did infrequently and inaccurately )? 
Did you ever hear anything about 


there being such a thing as long con- 
sonants, let alone marking them? 

Once having shown the basic idea 
of the sound-pattern, you can illus- 
trate other differences between those 
of Latin and English by means of 7, 
for example, or the short o heard in 
omnis but not heard in most Ameri- 
can-English sound-patterns. 

Having thus dealt with symbols and 
sound-patterns, | should hope that it 
would be possible to deal with more 
aspects of language as language. For 
instance, the writer who tries to make 
up nonsense words such as_ brillig, 
slithy, boojum (Lewis Carroll), or 
queech (Thurber), or  oompfst 
(Charlie McCarthy ) are rigidly bound 
by their native sound-pattern. They 
literally are too ignorant to invent 
words which are off the English pat- 
tern. Yet such inventions are easy. 
We have no words ending in -kch, or 
in #7 followed by the th heard in this. 
Nor do we have any words beginning 
with wg (though Polynesian has 
many ). Children love to make these 
“strange” noises, and they can be 
taught that they are strange only to 
us. 

English has four degrees of pitch 
which are used as morphemic (that is, 
meaning-giving ) elements. Try say- 
ing “Where are you going?” with the 
highest pitch on each word in succes- 
sion and see how varied the meaning 
is. French has no such thing. 

English depends on stress for im- 
portant distinctions. Compare “con- 
tract’ with “con’-tract” (verb and 
noun). French has no such thing. 

It is easy to see how the Frenchman 
learning English needs to be taught 
these features of the English sound- 
pattern. Space forbids our going 
further into this matter. Suffice it to 
say that there are many, many devices 
used by speakers the world over to 
distinguish words; of these we use 
only a few. 

Gestering and posturings also con- 
tribute to language. If someone asked 
you how to point, you would doubt- 
less stretch out your arm and extend 
the index finger. This bizarre and 
unusual procedure is peculiar to us. 
Note with special care that just be- 
cause we do it, it is not necessarily 
the “normal” or the “natural” way to 
do it. On the contrary, one might 
make a generalization the other way 
around and say, “Why don’t you 
point with your lips, or your chin, or 
your head, as most people do?” As 
a matter of fact, you must have 
pointed with your head many a time; 
but probably you never thought of it; 
and the chances are you never realized 
that this gesture belongs to your 
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language-pattern and is actually a part 
of your “speech.” Countless other 
gestures might be considered, suffice 
it to say that when vou teach another 
language you have absolutely no right 
to assume that your native gestures 
and posturings are part of the speech- 
ways of another cultural group. 


Other “marginal” aspects of lan- 
guage are numerous. Probably a con- 
sideration of clicks is the easiest to 
present. We use at least three clicks 
as part of our speech-pattern. A velar, 
which I call the “click of exhortation” 
means “Giddy-ap!” A_ palatal, the 
“click of deprecation,” means “Oh! 
Teo bad,” and is sometimes written 
“tsk-tsk.” The bilabial, or “click of 
osculation,” is certainly well known. 
In one month of observation, a class 
which I had last year heard the fol- 
lowing additional clicks: the “lupine™ 
or “wolf-click,” used of good-looking 
damsels (a velar issuing from the side 
of the mouth); a greeting when pass- 
ing in the halls (velar); the “click of 
wistfulness,” used in such a context 
as, “My, I wish I had a brand-new car 
like that! W.” (Here I use the sym- 
bol W to represent this click.) This 
click consists of a single tongue-flap 
with the lips slightly open. Note that 
these clicks are frequently complete 
utterances, and that it is conceivable 
that a short conversation could be 
held which would consist of nothing 
but clicks. 

Yet observe that we use clicks in a 
very limited way, while Hottentot, 
for example, uses them very exten- 
sively. 


Over and above the opportunities 
which we have for teaching language 
as such, and the interesting fields we 
can offer to our students, there is a 
further consideration to which I can 


give little space, but which is the most 
important of all the things we seek to 
teach. It may be described as teaching 
cultural relativity. 


No language is “better” than an- 
other, or more difficult to pronounce, 
or more flexible. Each is adequate for 
its own culture in its own way. If it 
were not so, it would promptly be 
altered by its speakers. Languages do 
not deteriorate, they merely change. 
Comparisons between languages, un- 
less made as laboratory studies accord- 
ing to scientific methods, are worse 
than useless. Are the Hottentots more 
civilized, more ingenious, or the pro- 
ducts of a better culture because they 
do much more with clicks than we 
do? Are we more cultured speakers 
if we use the word grace in more than 
fifty senses? If the southern Italian 
accomplishes a great deal in a lin- 
guistic context by means of gestures, 
does that make him a less skillful user 
of language? In each of these com- 
parisons, impartial judgment might 
rate English as less ingenious than the 
Hottentot, much more confusing than 
Latin, much more stilted and confined 
than Italian. 


It is the plain duty of the teacher 
of language to show that ways are 
ways and = customs, customs. The 
educated man must realize that speech 
Ways are fascinating subjects for in- 
vestigation and observation and that 
just as practically everything said 
about “racial” characteristics is prime 
nonsense, so is practically everything 
said about the comparison of speech 
and speech habits. Only the trained 
scientist is competent to speak with 
authority about either. We have an 
interesting medium and a golden op- 
portunity to do our bit for human un- 
derstanding and world-mindedness. 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS 


BIRTHDAYS 

Miss Marguerite B. Grow, of the 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas, 
writes: 

“Last year our Vergil class cele- 
brated two birthdays—that of Augus- 
tus, on September 23, and that of Ver- 
gil, on October 15. For Augustus the 
girls prepared a dignified program 
which everyone seemed to enjoy. One 
of the pupils had written a poem in 
honor of the occasion. Nine alumnae 
who had not yet departed for college 
joined us for the program. Augustus’ 
altar was decorated with a beautiful 
oak wreath, and sprigs of oak leaves 
with acorns on them were given to 
all of our guests. We had a luscious 
birthday cake. 

“For Vergil’s birthday, the altar 
was decorated with sprays of laurel, 
and each guest was given a sprig of 
laurel. The program consisted of the 
reading in Latin and in translation of 
passages from the Eclogues, the 
Georgics, and the Aeneid. A cake 
with ‘Happy Birthday, Vergil!’ on it 
had been baked for us by a friend. 
To conclude the program, we all sang 
‘Happy Birthday!” to Vergil, in Lat- 
in. 

CAESAR MEETS HAMLET 

Miss Hanon Moon, of the David 
Crockett Senior High School, Conroe, 
Texas, writes: 

“Lam afraid that we outdid Holly- 
wood last spring. Our Latin club at- 
tended a showing of the motion pic- 
ture Hanilet in Houston, going by 
bus; and they startled the audience 
by walking in in Roman costume. 
Our ‘Caesar’ strode in masterfully, in 
full regalia, including crested gold 
helmet, red paludamentum, and broad- 
sword. Three senators in togas walked 
in haughtily. A Roman matron made 
a dignified entrance, accompanied by 
three slaves. In all, fifteen students 
appeared in costume. It was at the 
peak of the rush period. The crowd 
separated and watched. Newspaper 
photographers made pictures, and the 
manager of the theater escorted the 
students to seats.” (See piccure on 
page 1.) 

TELEVISION AND A PARADE 

Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of Libbey 
High School, Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“On May 9, a local television sta- 
tion carried the program of the Class- 
ical Honor Society of our school, 
which is a chapter of the Junior Class- 
ical League. Our King and Queen of 
Latin Week were televised. The tele- 
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vision director was so impressed with 
the program that he called it to the 
attention of the production manager, 
who told me later that when we wish 
to do a TV program again, just to let 
him know!” 

Is this the first televising of a Latin 
Club?) News of other televised pro- 
grams will be welcomed. 

Mrs. Burton’s letter continues: 

“Our club participated in our cen- 
tennial parade. We had a huge ban- 
ner with ‘Libbey’ in the center and 
‘Latin’ on each side of it, in large 
Tyrian red letters. This was carried 
by two students, a boy and a girl in 
matching slave costumes. Next came 
five students colorfully dressed as 
commercial products whose trade- 
names are based on Latin: Venus 
pencils, Lux, Scrip ink, Neptune sar- 
dines, etc. Then came our collie mas- 
cot, with a little gold crown on his 
head and a saddle bag with ‘Canis 
Sapiens’ printed on it; he was led by 
his girl owner, dressed as a slave. 
After the mascot came flower girls, 
in slave costumes in pastel shades. 
Next came the King and Queen of 
our Latin Week, in costume, and 
wearing their crowns. Next were 
slaves, chained together, with Roman 
soldiers behind them driving them 
with whips. Finally, one slave brought 
up the rear with a big placard on 
which was printed ‘Junior Classical 
League.’ Our section of the parade 
seemed to have a good bit of human 
interest; at least, it received much 
applause.” 

A BANQUET 

Miss Jane Lewis, of the Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, writes: 

“We had our banquet last spring on 
the Ides of March. My second-year 
Latin class was a substandard one, 
composed mostly of boys. They 
worked hard on their Roman sandals 
and other details, and seemed to enjoy 
the work. Most of the details followed 
the usual pattern—slaves in dark tu- 
nics; a procession in which the tri- 
cliniarch, preceded by a bugler and 
followed by slaves, carried a roast 
pig (made by the art department); 
an offering to the Lares; the crowning 
of the wine-bowl and of the guests 
of honor; the Latin menu on scrolls, 
etc. We had one original feature: 
Our place-cards were amusing little 
stick-figures made of pipe-cleaners, 
red and white, each one carrying a 
gilded paper shield on which was the 
name of a guest. 

“For entertainment we had two 
dances, Atalanta and Pandora, and a 
pantomime, Narcissus, to Nevin’s 
music, with a reader telling the story 
as it was acted out. During the dance 
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2andora, the colored balloons that 
were released were very effective in 
our vaulted refectory. 

“The principal, clad in a toga, ap- 
peared on the program as Julius Cae- 
sar, speaking on ‘News from the Styx.’ 
He is not a classicist, but is equal to 
such occasions, and enjoys seeing the 
students have a good time—as they 
certainly did!” 

“ORIGINAL PLAYS 

Miss Martha Petrucelli, of the Pros- 
pect Hill School, New Haven, Conn., 
writes: 

“After presenting Rubra Cuculla 
successfully, a class of mine deter- 
mined to do a Latin play all their own. 
They selected Goldilocks the 
Three Bears, and wrote the script 
themselves, under the title Flavia et 
Tres Ursi. They are planning Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs for their 
next effort. 

“When I first came to Prospect 
Hill five years ago, my Cicero class 
undertook to write a Christmas play 
on the Nativity, in Latin. That play 
has been established as part of our 
Christmas program ever since. 

“Although our school is small, over 
two-thirds of the students take Latin. 
They are a most enthusiastic group.” 

ie 
HELEN L. DEAN 

In the death of Miss Helen L. Dean 
in Spokane, Washington, on May 29, 
the American Classical League lost 
one of its most loyal members. Miss 
Dean was a life member of the League 
and had served on its Council for 
more than a quarter of a century as 
chairman of the Committee on Latin 
Clubs. From 1go5 until her retire- 
ment in 1946, Miss Dean had been a 
teacher of Latin in the Lewis and 
Clarke High School of Spokane and 
more recently had been director of 
all foreign language teaching in the 
school. 

At the annual meeting of the League 
in June, the Council expressed in a 
resolution its deep gratitude for the 
fruitfulness of her life and its sym- 
pathy with her relatives and friends 
in their bereavement. 

—W.L.C 


ie 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE CITATIONS 


For several years, the Council of 
the American Classical League has 
voted citations for “meritorious and 
distinguished service in behalf of the 
humanities,” and specifically of the 
classics, in American life, to various 
prominent Americans. This year the 
handsomely printed citation docu- 
ments went to six persons of distinc- 
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tion: Judge Robert N. Wilkin, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Professor A. M. 
Withers, of Concord College, Athens, 
West Virginia; Professor Ernest H. 
Wright, retiring Chairman of the 
Department of English, Columbia 
University; Professor Emeritus Lane 
Cooper, of Cornell Univ ersity; J. W. 
Rainey, Associate Editor of the Lex- 
ington Lae. Lexington, Kentucky; 
and Laurence Updegraff, of the edi- 
torial staff of the New York Times. 
All these men have championed the 
classics vigorously in public. 

Other winners of the award, in past 
have been Bernard Baruch, 

Goedwin B. Beach, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, H. 
J. Haskell, John Kieran, Walter Li ipp- 
mann, Roscoe Pound, Lowell Thomas, 
Dorothy Thompson, Tom Wallace, 
and Thornton Wilder. 

Suggestions for the 1950. citations 
may be sent to the President of the 
American Classical League, Professor 
Walter R. Agard, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 6, Wis. =—L.B.L. 

OFFICERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE, 1949-50 

Officers of the American Classical 
League for 1949-50 are as follows: 
President, Walter R. Agard, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Vice-Presidents, 
Anna P. MacVay, of Athens, Ohio, 
Sterling Dow, of Harvard University, 
Franklin B. Krauss, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and F. J. Burrus, 
S. J., of St. Charles College, Grand 
Coteau, Louisiana; Secretarv-Treas- 
urer, Henry C. Montgomery, Miami 
University; Director of the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, W. L. 
Carr, Colby College; Editor of Tue 
Crassicat Outiook, Lillian B. Law ler, 
Hunter College; Business Manager a 
Tue Crassica Ourtoox, Henry C. 
Montgomery, Miami University; 
Honorary Presidents, W. L. Carr, of 
Colby College, and B. L. Ullman of 
the University of North Carolina. 

These officers are ex officio mem- 
bers of the Council. 

Elective members of the Council 
of the American Classical League are 
as follows: Mars M. Westington, of 
Hanover College, Indiana; Dorothy 
Park Latta, of the Lenox School, New 
York City; George A. Land, of New- 
ton High School, Newtonville, Mas- 
sachusetts; Della Vance, of West View 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the 
University of Kentucky; and Fred S. 
Dunham, of the University of Mich- 
igan. In addition, there are fifteen 
other members of the Council, elected 
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by the larger classical organizations as 
their representatives. The names of 
these members will be furnished upon 
request by the secretaries of the sev- 
eral organizations. 

The Executive Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Van L. 
Johnson, of Tufts College, Dorothy 
Park Latta, and Mars M. W estington. 
Also, C. Howard Smith, of the Scott 
High School, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

The Finance Committee of the 
Council consists of the President, the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and Goodwin 
B. Beach, of Hartford, Connecticut. 

Members ex officio of the Council 
are Pauline FE. Burton, of Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, Chairman ‘of 
the Committee on Public Relations; 
Fssie Hill, of Little Rock, Arkansas, 
Chairman of the Committee on Class- 
ical Clubs, and Clyde Murley, of 
Northwestern) University, Chairman 
of the Committee on Special Member- 
ships. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

President Walter R. Agard has an- 
nounced the names of chairmen of 
important committees of the Amer- 
ican Classical League, as follows: 
Committee on the Junior Classical 
League, Estella Kyne, of the Wenat- 
chee (Wash. ) High School, Commit- 
tee on Classical Clubs, Essie Hill, 
Little Rock, Ark.; Committee on 
Special Memberships, Clyde Murley, 
Northwestern University; 
on Public Relations, Pauline EF. Bur- 
ton, of the Libbey High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio; Committee on Classical 
Texts, Alston H. Chase, of Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass.; Commit- 
tee on the Classics in Humanities 
Courses, Norman T. Pratt, Jr., Uni- 
versity. of Indiana; Committee on 
Medical Greek and Latin, L. R. Lind, 
University of Kansas; Committee on 
Recruiting Latin Majors and Teach- 
ing Majors, Ortha L. Wilner, Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College; Com- 
mittee on the Latin Institute for 1950, 
Mars M. Westington, Hanover Col- 
lege, Hanover, Indiana. 


WE ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Readers are asked to note that THe 
CriassicaL is copyrighted. 
Material from its pages may not be 
reproduced in mimeographed, printed, 
or any other form w ithout the written 
permission of the Editor. The copy- 
righting was necessitated by various 
circumstances beyond the control of 
the Editors. However, there is no in- 
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tent to hamper teachers in the use of 
our material. Please refer any prob- 
lem which you may have in this con- 
nection to the Editor. 


FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A CLASSICIST—1949 
By Lots Larson 


York Community High School, 
Elmhurst, Illinois 


June 15th: Elmhurst, Ilinois; India- 
napolis, Indiana. 

Memories of the American Classical 
League Latin Institute held in Oxford, 
Ohio, in June, 1948, had moved me 
to get my reservation in early for the 
1949 Institute; and so this morning | 
was ready to leave. Miss Jennifer FE. 
Hance, my roommate of 1948, could 
not go this year, but Ann Kek, of 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, 
Was ready to join me. My plan for 
today was to drive from my home in 
Elmhurst, Illinois, to Indianapolis, and 
spend the night with the Keks. Ann 
and | will then proceed to Oxford, 
Ohio, tomorrow. My first pleasure of 
the trip was when, at lunch, | met 
Professor Mary Braginton, of Rock- 
ford College, President-Elect of the 
Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, and Viss Helen Kel- 


ley, of East Senior High School, 
Rockford, Illinois, in a restaurant at 


Kentland, Indiana. We all enthusias- 
tically anticipated the happy time we 
hope to have at the Latin Institute. 
June 16th: Indianapolis, Indiana, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

This was a rainy morning that 
tempted us to eat a leisurely breakfast 
and visit; but I told Ann of the good 
lunch we were sure of having at 
Hamilton Hall, in Oxford, and sug- 
gested that we start in time to be 
there at noon. Confidently we left 
Indianapolis on Route 52, at 9:30 in 
the morning. At Rushville a detour 
sign directed us north, and we learned 
we should have to travel three sides 
of a rectangle to get directly east to 
Connersville. We drove through a 
heavy downpour of rain, and reached 
L iberty, Ohio, at the very hour when 
the “good lunch” was being served 
at Oxford! The specialty of the day 
in a small restaurant on U. S. Route 
27 sufficed, and we reached Oxford 
at 1:30 in the afternoon. 

A fortunate expedient brought us 
speedily to Hamilton Hall, where we 
were to stay. I drove to the same 
parking-place I had used last year, 


and looked for a passer-by from 
whom to ask directions. The lady 
pointed to North Hall. I remon- 


strated; she insisted, “North Hall and 
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Hamilton Hall are the same!” She 
was right. We registered promptly, 
and picked up our room assignment. 

Professor Walter R. Agard, of the 
University of Wisconsin, President of 
the American Classical League, 
opened the first session of the Latin 
Institute at 2:00 p.m., in Hughes Hall. 
A good crowd was present. Dean W. 
E. Alderman, of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, greeted us in 
the name of our host, Miami Univer- 
sity. After that, Miss Juanita M. 
Downes, of Abington, Pa., began our 
program of papers with “Latin for 
Today,” in which she cited parallels 
from Cicero and from current litera- 
ture, to give us an excellent example 
of the pleasure and profit in careful, 
contemplative reading. Professor Mars 
M. Westington, of Hanover College, 
Indiana, always a vigorous speaker, 
interested and amused us with “Elec- 
tions and Electioneering 2000 Years 
Ago.” Professor C. G. Brouzas, of 
West Virginia University, one of our 
members thoroughly versed in both 
modern and ancient Greek, chose for 
his subject “Books and Libraries in 
Ancient Athens.” Sister Mary Donald, 
B. V. M., of Mundelein College, in 
Chicago, helpfully and generously 
had prepared for us mimeographs of 
“Some Selections from Medieval Lar- 
in,” and a bibliography of additional 
material on the subject. One of the 
books which the Sister mentioned is 
one that I have already examined and 
want to own. 


Western College for Women, also 
located in Oxford, had invited us all 
to tea at the close of the afternoon 
session. Another downpour of rain, 
equal to that of the forenoon, fell as 
we were going out to the waiting bus 
and to our cars. Most of us arrived 
at the party drenched, but seemingly 
the more ready for friendly, jolly 
conversation. Dean Helen B. Caine 
greeted us in the fover of the beauti- 
ful new Ethel Clawson Hall, while 
Professor Narka Nelson, of the De- 
partment of Classics, and President 
and Mrs. Philip Henderson received 
us in the parlors and talked with 
everyone while we had punch and 
cookies. We were all full of praise 
for the hospitality of Western Col- 
lege, and admiration for the new 
dormitory, in its ideal setting. 

A delightful characteristic of the 
League meetings is the fact that we 
all live in the same dormitory and 
have our meals together. At dinner 
this evening, Professor Fred S$. Dun- 
ham, Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee for the Institute, called the 
meeting to order. He had asked Pro- 
fessor Lillian B. Lawler, of Hunter 
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College, Editor of Tur Crassicar 
OvtLook, to substitute on short no- 
tice for President-Emeritus B. L. Ull- 
man, who was to have been toast- 
master. Miss Lawler expressed her 
regret, and the regret of us all, that 
Professor Ullman could not be with 
us. She then introduced two of the 
founders of the American Classical 
League. First to speak was the irre- 
pressible, vivacious, and gay Professor 
W. L. Carr, of Colby College, in 
Maine, who entertained us with his 
abounding wit. Dr. Anna P. MacVay, 
of Athens, Ohio, gave us a delightful 
survey of the life of William Holmes 
McGuffey, and called our attention 
to the McGuffey Museum in Miami 
University, where Dr. McGuffey 
taught and wrote. With equal fervor 
she turned in reminiscence to the 
pleasure she has had through the vears 
in membership 1 in the Classical Assoc- 
iation of Britain; and she urged us 
to join that Association. Professor 
Agard had been asked to give us a 

“word”: he said that word would be 
“progress.” He stressed the need of 
the classics in tomorrow’s education. 
Miss Lawler then introduced repre- 
sentatives of the Classical Associations 
of the Atlantic States, New England, 
Middle West and South, and the Pa- 
cific States, each of whom gave a 
greeting. 

The evening meeting began shortly 
after eight o'clock, with Professor 
Norman J. DeWitt, of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., Editor of 
The Classical Journal, in the chair. 
Professor William Ireland Duncan, 
who directed a production of Eurip- 
ides’ Trojan Women at Western Col- 
lege for Women in the spring of 1949, 
discussed his techniques, and_ illus- 
trated the performance with Koda- 
chrome slides. One seems never to 
have seen all he wishes of Greece; ac- 
cordingly, we were very grateful to 
young Professor Laura B. Voelkel, 
of Mary W ashington College of the 
University of Vi irginia, for bringing 
us her beautiful colored slides illus- 
trating “Summer in Greece—1948.” 

Later this evening, Miami Univer- 
sity was host at an informal reception 
in the lovely parlors of Hamilton 
Hall. The holiday spirit prevailed for 
all of us except the members of the 
Council, who began their business 
meeting at the same hour in Harrison 
Hall. Surely we owe a tribute to the 
Council for their hard work and ener- 
getic leadership. 


June 17th: Hamilton Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

It was a testimony to the delicious 
meals at Hamilton Hall and to the 


fun we were having that the director 
had to set extra tables for this morn- 
ing’s breakfast; so many more people 
came down than she had expected! 

When the formal meeting opened 
at nine o'clock, Professor Mary Brag- 
inton took the chair, in place of Pro- 
fessor Mark Hutchinson, of Cornell 
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VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY 
The great Roman poet Vergil was 
born on October 15, 70 B.C. Why 
not celebrate his birthday, in Latin 
class, club, or assembly? For materials 
see page 10. 


College, lowa, who was unable to 
come on account of illness. Miss 
Braginton introduced Miss Gertrude 
Ewing, of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
College at Terre Haute, who was 
piquant and challenging in “Why 
Students Like Latin.” Goodwin B. 
Beach, of Hartford, Conn., then urged 
that we take the long-range view in 
evaluating education by asking, “Dem- 
ocratic Education—What Is It?” Mr. 
Beach asserted that democratic educa- 
tion is that which is best for the peo- 
ple, and that it does not mean the 
degradation of schools so that they 
become mere community — centers. 
Miss Lydian Bennett, of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, drew ardent applause 
with her “Experiences in Post-War 
Italy.” When she had finished and 
there was an intermission, people 
gathered close to urge her to tell 
more. To Ann and me she said, ‘. 
saw you two nodding to each other. 
“Oh, ves,” we rejoined, “we were 
roommates at the Summer Session of 
the American Academy in Rome in 
1938. Similar incidents happened to 
us, and to our friends, too.” 


After the intermission, Professor 
Walter H. Freeman, of the State 


Teachers’ College in Montclair, New 
Jersey, competently led a panel dis- 
cussion on “What Teachers Can Do 
to Improve the Status of the Classics 
in High School and College.” He 
spoke from experience, as did those 
on his panel—Miss Emilie Margaret 
White, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Divisions 1-9, Washington, 
D. C.; Mrs. Pauline E. Burton, of the 
Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio; 
Professor Franklin B. Krauss, of the 
Pennsylvania State College, and Pres- 
ident of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States; and Dr. Michael 
Chiapetta, of the University of Mich- 
igan. They all spoke to the point that 
we should grasp every opportunity 
and use our imagination in working 
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for opportunities to improve the sta- 
tus of the classics, each according to 
his situation. 

At luncheon, Goodwin B. Beach 
presided at a table where only those 
who wished to speak Latin were to 
sit. At our table, where Lydian Ben- 
nett and Laura Voelkel were the cen- 
ter of attention in telling us of recent 
summer sessions of the American 
Academy in Rome and the American 
School of Classical Studies in Athens, 
Laura heard someone at Mr. Beach's 
table speak clearly in English! Later 
she reported that it was Sir Alfred 
Zimmern. After Sir Alfred’s talk this 
evening, we conceded with Professor 
Montgomery that he would have en- 
joved conversing with those who 
spoke ancient Greek! Various groups 
gathered for luncheon today. The 
Delta Kappa Gammas had a table, or 
tables; other groups, other tables. We 
Were getting into the reunion stage of 
the convention! 

Professor Lillian Gay Berry, of In- 
diana University, presided at the af- 
ternoon session. She recalled to us 
pleasantly the challenge for which 
we have long known her: “Send 
least one student on to college Latin, 
somewhere, each year!” She related 
another of her customs: She always 
acknowledged birth announcements, 
from the families of former students, 
with congratulations and the state- 
ment, “I enrolling Jenny (or 
Johnny) in my Latin class for eigh- 
teen vears from this fall.” 

Miss Berry then called upon Pres- 
ident Agard for his annual message. 
Two of his announcements particu- 
larly delighted the assembly: that 
Professor W. L. Carr has agreed to 
become Director of the Service Bur- 
eau, and that Mrs. Dorothy Burr 
Thompson will publish in the fall 
catalogue of visual aids of great in- 
terest to teachers of the classics. Pro- 
fessor Jonah W. D. Skiles, of the 
University of Kentucky, who has a 
gift of needling people into action, 
was invigorating with his remarks on 
“Latin in a Changing Educational 
World.” Miss Emilie Margaret White 
spoke persuasively and credibly on 
how to reach more people w ith better 
instruction in foreign language. Her 
title was “Quam Primum Incipiatur?” 

Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, of 
the University of Illinois, who was to 
have concluded the program, tele- 
graphed that transportation strikes 
were keeping him at home. Accord- 
ingly, the afternoon session adjourned. 
Many of us then visited the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers, in Har- 
rison Hall, where Mrs. Marie Caw- 
thorne had attractive exhibits ar- 
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ranged, and was ready to help us find 
whatever we wanted. 

At dinner this evening, Professor 
Mars M. Westington was a_ genial 
master of ceremonies. He brought to 
us Tom Wallace, Editor Emeritus 
of The Louisville Times, who pleased 
us greatly with “It’s Greek to Bar- 
barians.” He paid high tribute to the 
educated American woman. 


Miami University and the American 
Classical League had the joint pleas- 
ure and honor of presenting as guest 
speaker this evening Sir Alfred Zim- 
mern, of Oxford University, whose 
subject was “Greece and Rome 
Viewed from the Atomic Age.” He 
kept us listening intently while he 
developed his thesis that Roman law 
had its roots in Greek law; also, that 
in its highest form Greek law is the 
law of the people, but Roman law is 
the law of government. The problem 
in Europe today, he said, is whether 
the new age is to be an age of Greek 
or of Roman law. 


June 18th: Hamilton Hall, 
Ohio, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Professor Franklin B. Krauss, chair- 
man of this morning’s session, first 
introduced Professor Lillian B. Law- 
ler, who gave a “Message from the 
Editor of THe CrassicaL OutLook.” 
Miss Lawler was generous in her ap- 
preciation of the contributors, and 
outlined the kind of material which 
the OuTLooKk publishes. She also ex- 
plained why it became necessary to 
copyright the periodical. Next Miss 
Estella Kyne, of the High School at 
Wenatchee, Washington, and chair- 
man of the Committee on the Junior 
Classical League, reported the grati- 
fying success which that Committee 
has had in the past year. She spoke of 
the formation of a state federation of 
the J. C. L. in Washington, and ap- 
pealed to teachers in other states to 
promote similar federations. ‘“That’s 
a wonderful study,” was the evalua- 
tion I heard from the lady on my 
right, of Dr. Carolyn Bock’s “Do We 
Need a New Basic Vocabulary?” Dr. 
Bock is from the Northwestern State 
College at Natchitoches, La. No other 
speaker elicited so many questions as 
did Professor Dorrance S$. White, of 
the University of lowa, who shared 
with us his experience in a course in 
“Latin and Greek in Vocabulary 
Building.” Miss Anita Strauch, of Mi- 
ami University, closed the program 
with a very interesting demonstration 
of Richard Walker’s records and film- 
strips for teaching Latin. A part of 
her demonstration was a talk which 
Mr. Walker had himself recorded for 
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us, in his classroom 
New York. 

The members present asked Profes- 
sor Henry C. Montgomery, of Miami 
University, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the League, to convey their apprecia- 
tion to Miami University and to Pres- 
ident Ernest H. Hahne for their mag- 
nificent hospitality. Then we ad- 
journed. On the way back to the 
dormitory, more than one teacher was 
heard to remark that it was the finest 
educational gathering she had ever at- 
tended. 

After lunch, we said farewells, and 
departed. Ann and I arrived in In- 
dianapolis at five o'clock; and when 
we reported to her husband (who is 
not a Latin teacher) that the 1950 
meeting would be at Haverford Col- 
lege, in Pennsylvania, he said, “Ill 
take you there. I'd like to go to it, 
myself!” 


in Bronxville, 
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REPORTS OF OFFICE RS 
REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

This has been a good year for the 
American Classical League and, I be- 
lieve, for the classics generally. 

Our membership has increased 
slightly, and the Junior Classical 
League has grown from 8560 to 10,389 
members. THe CrassicaL 
has printed an all-time record number 
of pages. The Service Bureau has in- 
stalled new equipment, and next year 
under the directorship of Professor 
W. L. Carr will improve and extend 
its services to teachers and students of 
the classics. A new publication of 
special value will be available this fall 
—the Catalogue of Visual Aids for 
Teaching the Classics, compiled by 
the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica and distributed through the facili- 
ties of the League. 

Our committees have worked con- 
scientiously effectively. Essie 
Hill’s committee has led in the organi- 
zation of classical clubs. Pauline Bur- 
ton’s Public Relations Committee has 
made contacts with many outside or- 
ganizations, and is preparing a Guide 
for Public Relations to activate the 
study of Latin. Estella Kyne’s com- 
mittee on the Junior Classical League 
has done splendid work, as the in- 
crease in membership prives. The 
Committee on Humanities Courses, 
under the chairmanship of Norman T. 
Pratt, Jr., will present an important 
report later this year, which will sug- 
gest ways in which classics teachers 
can take a leading part in the devel- 
opment of such courses. Clyde Mur- 
ley has added several names to our list 
of sustaining members; A. H. Chase 
has secured the retention of many 
classical texts by book publishers; and 
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next year a new committee, headed 
by Ortha L. Wilner, will study ways 
of recruiting Latin majors and teach- 
ing majors. We may take great sat- 
isfaction in all of this well-directed 
effort and its results. 

Special gratitude on the part of all 
our members is due Fred Dunham and 
his committee who arranged the pro- 
gram for our 1949 Latin Institute at 
Oxford, and to Henry Montgomery 
and his able assistants at the League's 
headquarters for their unfailing and 
devoted service. 

With all this in mind shall we not 
revive the good Latin-derived word 

“progress” as our slogan for the com- 
ing vear? 
—Watter R. AGArD 
President 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
FOR THE YEAR 


1945-49 
COMPARATIVE MEMBERSHIP TABLE 

1949 1948 
2845 2819 
54 59 
I I 
Supporting ....... 15 25 

2915 2904. 


There is an increase in the Junior 
Classical League, from 8560 mem- 
bers in 1948 tu 10,389 members in 
1949. 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
FOR THE YEAR 
MAY I, 1948, TO MAY I, 1949 
CURRENT FUNDS 


Receipts 

Annual Dues...............§2532.37 
Junior Classical League..... 5771.81 
Supporting Members........ 85.00 
Material Sales.............. 7133.11 
Combinations Received..... 1651.75 
Emergency Fund........... 55.00 

$17,562.86 

Disbursements 

Purchase of Material....... $3632.57 
Junior Classical League..... 4844.20 
965.12 
Combinations Paid ........ 1685.00 
Printing and Stationery... .. 770.62 
Office Equipment ......... 2633.78 
4161.20 
Extra Clerical Help........ 261.27 
Classical Outlook .......... 3006.22 
Miscellaneous .............. 72.90 
25.00 
Council Meetings .......... 390.31 
5.50 

$22,721.22 
Investment Account ........ 3700.00 


Savings Account ........... 2500.00 
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Interest on Savings........... 145.35 
—Henry C. MontrcoMery 
Secretary-Treasurer 

REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF 

THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 

The thirteenth year of THe Ciass- 
ICAL OutLook (the twenty-sixth in the 
continued Latin Nores series formed 
a landmark in the history of the 
American Classical League. At a 
time when other periodicals were 
raising their prices, the Council of the 
League not only refrained from in- 
creasing its membership fee, but even 
added to the size of its publication. 
This service to the Latin teachers of 
the country was rendered possible in 
part by increased income from the 
sale of materials, but in even larger 
measure by the careful management 
of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor 
Henry C. Montgomery, and his able 
assistant, Mrs. Marie Cawthorne, of 
the Miami office. 

Tue Crassican Ourtook for the 
year 1948-49, then, contained an “all- 
time high” of 96 pages. A total of 
nine pages was devoted to advertis- 
ing—just double the amount in the 
preceding volume. There were 91 
contributors to the volume, represent- 
ing 24 states, and also Canada and 
Hawaii. 

For the first time siace the pre-war 
years, the October issue of this vol- 
ume was sent free of charge to all 
the teachers of secondary Latin in 
the country whose names and ad- 
dresses the League was able to secure. 
The cost and labor of such a country- 
wide mailing is great, but the value 
of the service to teachers in the field 
is enormous. 

A large number of the papers read 
at the first Latin Institute of the 
League, in June, 1948, were published 
in this volume; it is hoped that more 
of these papers will be printed dur- 
ing 1949-50. Throughout the year 
there was a great abundance of man- 
uscripts on hand at all times, and the 
quality of the articles that were pub- 
lished seemed unusually high. One 
new feature was the ‘ “question box,” 
containing teachers’ queries and the 
answers given to them by * ‘experts” 
at the Latin Institute of 1948. If 
readers show a continuing interest in 
some such question-and-answer fea- 
ture, it might well be made perma- 
nent. 


We confess in sorrow that in this, 
as in other volumes, we have been 
guilty of some errors of omission and 
commission. We have perpetrated 
our usual number of horrible blun- 
ders—for which we apologize pro- 
foundly. During the year we have 
had some trying problems to discuss 


with Third Assistant Post Master 
Lawlor in Washington — problems 
which we fondly hope may be solved 
before they take on the status of a 
rift in an ancient Celtic clan! All in 
all, the worries have not been too 
great, and our small successes have 
been most gratifying. 

To Professors W. L. Carr and 
Konrad Gries, Associate Editors; to 
Professor Henry C. Montgomery, 
Business Manager; to Mrs. Marie 
Cawthorne, and to the small army of 
contributors and readers who are the 
soul of the periodical, the Editor ex- 
tends her most sincere thanks. It is 
their hard work and abundant good 
will which has given to this volume 
any merit which it may possess. 

—Linwian B. Law er 
Editor 


BOOK NOTES | 


The Prehistoric Inhabitation of 
Corinth. By Leslie Walker Kosmo- 
poulos. Munich: Munchner Verlag 
kK. G., bisher F. Bruckman, 1948. 
Pp. xxii+73. With 51 figures and 
4 color-plates. $10.00. Address the 
publisher at Nymphenburgerstrasse 
86 (13 b), Munich 2, U. S. Zone, 
Germany. 


For many years Mrs. Kosmopoulos 
has been one of a group of American 
archaeologists who have made notable 
contributions to our knowledge of 
prehistoric Aegean culture. In_ this 
book, of interest chiefly to specialists 
(but the general reader will find it an 
excellent example of the archaeolo- 
gist’s skill in discovery, description, 
and correlation of data), she deals 
with finds at Corinth dating from the 
beginning of the Neolithic Period to 
the end of the Early Helladic, dis- 
tinguishing five fairly distinct periods 
and describing and illustrating finds 
in each. They include chiefly pottery, 
notably Black Polished Ware, flint 
and obsidian knives, hammers, celts, 
saws, and arrows, a few bone needles, 
clay figurines of sacrificial animals 
and a stone female idol, and the 
bones of cattle and deer. Her most 
important general conclusion is that 
prior to the Bronze Age there were 
cultural contacts between Corinth and 
various other regions in the islands 
and north of the Isthmus. Two vol- 
umes are projected, to relate these 
finds to ones at Halae in Locris and 
the island of Leukas. 


Both author and publisher are to be 
congratulated on surmounting many 
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difficulties in bringing to completion 
this important and attractive study. 
—W. R. Agard 
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| NOTES AND NOTICES 


Officers of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South 
for 1949-50 are: President, Mary V. 
Braginton, of Rockford College 
Rockford, Illinois; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Graydon W. Regenos, of Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans, La.; 
Secretary-Treasurer and Representa- 
tive to the American Classical League, 
William C. Korfmacher, of St. Louis 
University; and Editor of The Classi- 
cal Journal, Norman J. DeWitt of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Atlantic States for 1949-50 are: 
President, Franklin B. Krauss, of the 
Pennsylvania State College; Vice- 
Presidents, Emilie Margaret White, 
Director of Foreign Languages, Di- 
visions 1-9, Washington, D. C., and 
James Hutton, of Cornell University, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Representa- 
tive to the American Classical League, 
Eugene W. Miller, of the University 
of Pittsburgh, Editor of The Classic al 
Weekly, Harry L. Levy, of Hunter 
College of the Ci ity of New York. 

Ofticers of the Classical Association 
of New England for 1949-50 are: 
President, Doris S. Barnes, of the 
Nashua (N. H.) High School; Vice- 
President, Malcolm E. Agnew, of Bos- 
ton University; Secretary-Treasurer 
and Representative to the American 
Classical League, F. Stuart Crawford, 
of Boston University. 

Officers of the Classical Association 
of the Pacific States for 1949-50 are: 
President, Barbara E. Smith, of Los 
Angeles; Secretary-Treasurer, A. E. 
Gordon, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Officers of the Classical Society of 
the American Academy in Rome for 
1949 are: President, Henry T. Rowell, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Vice-Presidents, Elizabeth C. Evans, 
of Vassar College, and Arthur E. 
Gordon, of the University of Cali- 
fornia; Secretary, Laura B. Voelkel, 
of the Mary Washington College of 
the University of Virginia; Treas- 
urer, Francis R. Walton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Winners of regional scholarships to 
the 1949 summer sessions of the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome or the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in 
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Athens were as follows: Of the Classi- 
cal Association of New England, 
Anita M. Flannigan, of the West 
Haven, Connecticut, High School; of 
the Classical Association of the At- 
lantic States, Anna H. Griffiths, of 
the Brooklyn Friends’ School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; of the Classical Associa- 
tion of the Middle West and South, 
Lucile Cox, of the Glass High School, 
Lynchburg, Va.; of the Ohio Classical 
Conference, Bicker: Pelton, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The winner of the $500 graduate 
Greek scholarship of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and 
South for 1949-50 is Douglas S. 
Parker, of the University of Michigan. 

Winners of the nation-wide Eta 
Sigma Phi Fssay Contest for 1949 
were: Ralph A. Cannon, of Wofford 
College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
George Kahlbaugh, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa.; F. 
L. Mooney, of Woodstock College, 
Woodstock, Md.; Donna M. Dil- 
worth, of Marygrove College, Detroit, 
Mich.; Charles A. Nicholas, Jr., of 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind.; 
and Ruth Polzin, of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. The com- 
mittee of judges included Lillian B. 
Lawler, of Hunter College, Chairman, 
Frank Sullivan, of Loyola University, 
Los Angeles; and Ray Wittcoff, of 
the Board of Directors of the Great 
Books Foundation. 

Fellows in classical studies at the 
American Academy in Rome for 
1949-50 are: Research fellows, Dr. 
Lucy T. Shoe, of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and Dr. Orto J. Brendel, of In- 
diana University; senior fellow, Dr. 
Emeline H. Hill, of Wheaton College; 
junior fellows, Freeman W. Adams, 
of Harvard University, and Smith P, 
Bovie, of Columbia University. 


Eta Sigma Phi, national honorary 
classical fraternity, has announced its 
Board of Trustees, as follows: Victor 
D. Hill, of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, Chairman (1952); William C. 
Korfmacher, of Saint Louis Univer- 
sity, Saint Louis, Mo., Executive Sec- 
retary (1950); W. Frederick Shaffer, 
of Getty sburg College, Gettysburg, 
Pa. (1950); H. Lloyd Stow, “of the 
University of Oklahoma (1951); and 
Lillian B. Lawler, of Hunter College 
(1952). Professor Gertrude Smith, 
of the University of Chicago, remains 
as Honorary President of the fra- 
ternity. 

Classical plays presented during 
1949 included the following: The 
Frogs of Aristophanes in Greek at 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
the Electra of Sophocles in English at 
Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa., 


with the assistance of Lehigh Uni- 
versity; the Trojan Women of Euri- 
pides in English at Monmouth Col- 
lege, Monmouth, IIl., and at Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, 
the Frogs of Aristophanes in English 
at Hunter College; and the Thesmio- 
phoriazusae of Aristophanes in Eng- 
lish, at the same college. Also, a 
dramatization of the fifteenth Idyl 
of Theocritus was presented in Eng- 
lish at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


MATERIALS 


The 1949 Latin Week Bulletin of 
the Committee on Educational Poli- 
cies of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, 14-page 
folder on Roman holidays and Greco- 
Roman civilization, is useful for class 
and club work. It may be obtained 
from oe Clyde Murley, 629 
Noyes 5S , Evanston, Ill, for 1o¢ a 
copy, in quantities. 

Professor Saul S. Weinberg, 211 
Jesse Hall, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., has more than 400 
colored slides (size 2” by 2’), made 
in Greece, Sicily, and Italy in 1946- 
48. The slides are grouped into ten 
sets of 25 to 4o slides each. They may 
be purchased at s0¢ each for slides 
ordered in sets, 60¢ each for slides 
ordered singly. Further details and 
lists of titles may be obtained from 
Professor Weinberg. 

Professor William M. Seaman, of 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., has two sets of 2” by 2” Koda- 
chrome slides, from photographs 
made in Italy in post-war vears. One 
set is entitled “The Roman Forum,” 
the other “Views in and about Rome.” 
Each set contains 25 slides. The price 
is $10 per set. Further details may 
be obtained from Professor Seaman. 

During 1949-50, teachers of Latin 
may subscribe to a series of “head- 
lines in Latin.” Dr. Emory E. Coch- 
ran issues a series of weekly “Libelli,” 
or bulletins, in each of which a cur- 
rent headline is translated into Latin, 
and commented upon in English. The 
subscription rate is $1.50 for the 
school year. There are special rates 
for club orders. Address Dr. Cochran 
at 37 West 74th St., New York 23, 
N. Y. 

Professor Lester M. Prindle’s Myth- 
ology in Prints, a set of 24 plates, con- 
taining 50 scenes from _ classical 
mythology, reproduced by offset lith- 
ography from early editions of Ovid, 
is again available. The price is $1.50 
per set. Address Mrs. L. M. Prindle, 
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380 Maple St., Burlington, Vermont. 

A pamphlet containing the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
Latin Word Lists for the first, sec- 
ond, and third years of secondary- 
school Latin, with English meanings, 
may be obtained for 50¢ from John 
k. Colby, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. 

A beautiful play in verse, “Diana 
and Endymion,” arranged by Ilanon 
Moon, from Keats’ Endymion, ap- 
pears in the Texas Latin Leaflet for 
Feb. 15, 1949. The same issue of the 
leaflet contains a fine article on a 
Roman banquet, by Marguerite B. 
Grow, with bibliography, programs, 
menu, etc. The Leaflet is a great bar- 
gain at 10¢ a copy. Address Univer- 
sity Publications, University of Texas, 
Austin, specifying the date of the 
issue. 

Dr. A. M. Withers, of Concord 
College, Athens, West Virginia, has 
assembled in the article, “Professors 
of English on the Latin Question, oe 
a formidable array of opinions and 
reports demonstrating the high esteem 
in which many outstanding professors 
of English hold Latin. The article 
appeared in The Educational Forum 
for January, 1949, pages 219-225. A 
reprint of the article may be obtained 
for 10¢ from Professor Withers. The 
article is a good one to give to ad- 
ministrators or to teachers of English. 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
) LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot 
fill your order. Please use stamps, money 
orders, or checks. The latter should be made 
payable to the American Classical League. 
If a personal check is used, please add 5c 
for the bank service charge. If you must 
defer payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Ordering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, type (poster. mimeograph, 
pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a nonprofit-making or- 
ganization, it cannot absorb losses such as 
this. 

The address of the Service Bureau is 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. Carr, Director 


The Service Bureau announces the 
following new mimeographs: 


643. An Initiation Ceremony, includ- 
ing a Program of Twenty Ques- 
tions. Can be used also as a radio 
or assembly program. By  stu- 
dents of Mrs. Gladys Laird. 3 
boys, 2 girls, many extras. 20 
minutes. 25¢ 
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644. Life with Octavia. By Irene 
Grafton Whaley. A_ play in 
English, dealing with the home 
life of the Romans. 10 girls, 3 
boys. 25 minutes. 25¢ 

645. Michael McGee Takes His B. A. 
Degree. By Ilanon Moon, From 
May, 1948. A penetrating satire 
on our educational system. 15¢ 

646. An Ancient Choral Dance. By 
Lillian B. Lawler. Can be per- 
formed by any number of girls 
or boys. Requires no special 
ability or dance training. 15¢ 

647. Cultural Periods in Ancient Italy. 
By W. L. Carr. An Outline for 
teaching “background.” 5¢ 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following mimeographs recent- 
ly published: 

636. Some New Thoughts on the 
Value of Latin. By A. W. Smal- 
ley. 20¢ 

638. Rubra Cuculla. By Sister M. 
Concepta, R. S. M. An amusing 
version of “Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” in the form of a Latin 
playlet in three scenes. 3 girls, 
2 boys, 15 minutes. Taken from 
Tre Criassicat OvutLook for Feb- 
bruary, 1948. 15¢ 

639. All Gaul. By Rochelle Sussman 
and Nerma Grerken. A play in 
two acts, or radio script. In Eng- 
lish. A “different” interpretation 
of the Dumnorix-Diviciacus epi- 
sode in Caesar’s Commentaries. 8 
boys, plus extras. 30 minutes. 30¢ 

640. Latin Is Fun. A radio program 
to be broadcast primarily for 
pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades, with the idea of stim- 
ulating their interest in Latin. By 
Maurice Friedman. 4 boys, 2 
girls. 15 minutes. 25¢ 

The Service Bureau, in cooperation 
with the Archaeological Institute of 
America, offers the following new 
catalogue: 

A Catalogue of Visual Aids for the 
Civilization, History, Art, Archae- 
ology, and Literature of Egypt, the 
Bible Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, and Pre-Colonial America. By 
Dorothy Burr Thompson. 50¢ 

The Service Bureau has available 
the following materials, previously 
offered: 


LATIN WALL CALENDAR 

Always useful because of their 
beautiful pictures, the 1948 and 1949 
Latin wall calendars are now offered 
at reduced prices. There will be no 
Latin wall calendar for 1950. 

The 1948 calendar bears the title 
“The Classical Influence on American 
Architecture.” Price, 50¢ 

The 1949 calendar is a scenic calen- 


dar, 


with photographs of Greek and 


Roman lands. Price, 75¢ 


MATERIAL 


22 
22 


134. 


358. 


ON FIRST-YEAR 
Mimeographs 


LATIN 


. Teaching Latin Grammar as an 


Aid to English Grammar and 
Expression. 20¢ 


. The Teaching of Latin Partici- 


ples. 10¢ 


. Immediate and Ultimate Objec- 


tives for Each Year of the Latin 
Course. 10¢ 


. Points of Syntax Recommended 


for Intensive Study During Each 
Semester of the Latin Course. 10¢ 
Some Suggestions for Using Eng- 
lish Forms and Syntax in Teach- 
ing Latin Forms and Syntax. 10¢ 


7, Some Suggestions for Making 


Drill on Forms Interesting As 
Well As Thorough. 15¢ 


. Suggestions For Teaching Rom- 


an Life, Character, History, and 
Religion in Connection with 
First Year Latin. 25¢ 

Devices and Incentives in First 
Year Latin. Also suggestions for 
other years. 25¢ 


. Aims in First Year Latin. 20¢ 


Improvement Sheet for Teachers 
of First Year Latin. 20¢ 
Methods of Teaching Vocabu- 
lary in First Year Latin. 20¢ 


. Preparation for a Lesson Dealing 


with the Ablative of Time, or the 
Inductive Method in the Teach- 
ing of Latin Grammar. 10¢ 


. An Effective Device for Teach- 


ing the Meaning of Indirect Dis- 
course. 5¢ 


. A Simple Device for Teaching 


the Tenses of the Subjunctive. 5¢ 
Outline for a Lesson on Extent 
of Time. 10¢ 


. Some Problems in Teaching Be- 


ginning Latin and a Suggested 
Solution. 20¢ 


. Mastering the Participle. 10¢ 
2. The Problem of Drill. A practi- 


cal suggestion. 5¢ 


. A Bibliography for Collateral 


Reading in English for Latin 
Pupils in the First Year. 1o¢ 


. Latin Words and Phrases in Eng- 


lish with Concrete Suggestions 
for Use in the First Year. 10¢ 


. Classroom Devices for Teaching 


English Grammatical Forms and 
Usage in Connection with First 
Year Latin. 10¢ 

An Outline of Methods in 
Teaching Vocabulary in the 
First Year. 10¢ 


. Latin Notebooks. 10¢ 


Classroom Activities on Word 
Derivation in the First Year. 10¢ 


. Contracts for Beginning Latin. 


10¢ 


Ideas for Teaching Forms and 
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Syntax in the Earlier Years of 
the Latin Course. 10¢ 

427. Increasing the Latin Vocabulary 
through English. 20¢ 

433. ‘Dominoes.’ A conjugation game 
designed to vary drill in the first 
year. 5¢ 

448. A List of Textbooks for Second- 
ary School Latin (1949 edition). 
10¢ 

455. Available Latin Vocabulary Lists 
for the Four Years of High 
School Latin. 15¢ 

510. Suggestions for Teachers of First 
and Second Year Latin. 25¢ 

514. Remarks on English and Latin 
Tense Forms. 10¢ 

533. Evolving Latin Course. 15¢ 

545. How to Make and Use Flash 
Cards for Vocabulary Drill. 5¢ 

561. A Bulletin on Bulletin Boards. 
10¢ 

607. Our Latin Verb Town. A game 
for drill on conjugations. Can be 
plaved by the whole class at 
once. 15¢. Additional charts of 
verb endings, 1¢ each, in quant- 
ities. 

609. Inflectional Endings for First- 
Year Latin. A list, for testing 
purposes, of all the noun and 
verb endings which should be 
taught in first-year Latin. 5¢ 

611. Some Typical Latin Question 
Words and Phrases, and the 
Forms Used in Answer. 5¢ 

613. Some Common Classroom Errors 
in Derivation, and How to Avoid 
Them. With a bibliography on 
linguistics for the Latin teacher. 
20¢ 

615. Some English  Prepositional 
Phrases and Their Latin Equiva- 
lents. 5¢ 

633. How to Motivate the Study of 
Latin in the High School. 25¢ 

Supplement 

4o. Suggestions regarding the teach- 
ing of Latin forms and syntax in 
the earlier years of the high 
school. 10¢ 


Bulletin 
XI. Suggestions for the Young Latin 
Teacher. 10¢ 
MATERIAL FOR CELEBRATING 
THE BIRTHDAY OF VERGIL 
Mimeographs 
gt. Very Tragical Mirth. A burles- 
que of Aeneid 1, Il, and IV, in 
shadow pictures. 10¢ 
193. The Judgment of Paris. A play 
in English. 10¢ 
350. Vergil as a Magician, in the 
Middle Ages. 15¢ 
378. In Honor of Vergil. A play for 
11 girls, dealing with the women 
of whom Vergil wrote. 10¢ 
381. Trojan Festival. A pageant for 
boys, based on Aeneid V. 10¢ 


| 
7 
145. 
180. 
| 
25 
26 
308 
| 


383 


38 


| 


453 


605 


629 


44 


THE 


Juno Tries to Change the De- 
crees of Fate. An amusing skit 
in verse, on Juno’s attempt to 
destroy Aeneas. 20¢ 
Suggestions for a Vergilian Pro- 
gram for Students Not Studying 
Vergil. 10¢ 
The Red Plume. A play in Eng- 
lish, based on the story of 
Camilla and Turnus from the 
later books of the Aeneid. 25¢ 
The Fall of Troy. A radio pro- 
gram for the Vergil class. A dig- 
nified presentation of the story 
of Book I of the Aeneid. 15¢ 
As It Really Happened. A bur- 
lesque of the Aeneas-Dido story. 
2 girls, 1 boy. 10 minutes. 15¢ 
The Return to Carthage. A dra- 
matic poem, based on an imag- 
inary visit of Aeneas and Ascan- 
ius to Carthage, many years after 
the death of Dido. Can be used 
as part of a Vergil program. 10¢ 
Amo, Amas, Amat. A radio pro- 
gram or playlet for the Vergil 
class. 6 boys, 5 girls. 25 minutes. 
20¢ 

Supplements 
A Vergilian Fantasy. An elab- 
orate pageant play, to be pro- 
duced on Vergil’s birthday. 10¢ 
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47. 


IX. 


Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. A 

pageant, using themes from sev- 

eral of Vergil’s works. 10¢ 
Bulletins 

Paris of Troy. A pageant-play in 

English verse. 15¢ 


XVIII. A Journey through the Lower 


World. A pageant based on 
Book VI of the Aeneid. 20¢ 
Pamphlet 


. Song, “In Vergilium.” 5¢ 


GOVERNMENT AND VOTING 
Mimeographs 


. A Summary of Points to be Re- 


membered in Regard to the Gov- 
ernment of Rome in the Time 
of Cicero. 15¢ 


. A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 


cedure of a Roman Court. 10¢ 


. A Meeting of the Senate. 10¢ 
. Social Problems in Cicero’s 


Time. 15¢ 


. Some Ideas Regarding Citizen- 


ship to Be Found in the Four 
Orations against Catiline. 15¢ 


. Elections and Voting among the 


Romans. 20¢ 


. Cicero and Modern Politics. 25¢ 


. Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 


Issues, 63 B. C. 20¢ 


632. 
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. Contracts for Third Year Latin. 


10¢ 


. Mid-term Examination in Cicero. 


A test to show how the study 
of Cicero helps a student to be 
a better citizen of a democracy. 
10¢ 

Government and Politics—Then 
and Now. 15¢ 

OCTOBER AND HALLOWE'EN 

Mimeographs 


. The Delphic Oracle. An even- 


ing’s entertainment. 10¢ 


. Hallowe'en Programs for the 


Latin Club. 10¢ 


. The Haunted House. A play in 


English. 20¢ 


. A Mythological Football Rally. 


Ancient mythological characters 
suddenly appear at a modern 
rooters’ meeting. 15¢ 


. Greeks vs. Romans—A Football 


Classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 


THANKSGIVING 
Mimeographs 


. A Thanksgiving Day Program. 


A suggestion. 5¢ 


. Thanksgiving for Latin. A play 


in English. 20¢ 


LATIN 


“ve wor 


For 


over a quarter of a century 
ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN 
has led the field 


in succeeding editions 


Atlanta ° 


FOR AMERICANS 
BOOK | —Fust Year :. BOOK II] — Second Year 


sachens 
“x, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York © Boston * Chicago * Dallas 
San Francisco 


Chicago 11 


LET THEM USE THEIR LATIN 


witht USING 


and places that are part of our cultural 
heritage. They use Latin to grow in lan- 
guage understanding. They use Latin to 
gain increased independence in attacking 
new words in all their reading—both in 
English and in Latin. 


SCOTT. 
FORESMAN 


AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3 
San Francisco 5 


LATIN 


ITH THE NEW Scott- 
Horn-Gummere 
Using Latin, first-year 
students use Latin to 
read good stories, to get 
acquainted with people 


Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
New York 10 
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Announcing 


The Catalogue of Visual Aids 


for the 
Civilization History Art Archaeology Literature 


of 
Greece, Rome, and the Ancient East 


compiled by the 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Dorothy Burr Thompson, Editor 


Complete information, with prices and sources of supply, of slides, films, 
film strips, periodicals, maps and charts, models and reproductions, pictures, 
bibliographies, indispensable to every teacher of the Classics. 


83 pages for 50 cents 
Distributed only 


by the 
American Classical League 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


New Edition Revised 


Lempriere’s CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 


Of Proper Names Mentioned in Ancient Authors 


With a Chronological Table 


N THE 150 years since its first publication, Lemzpriere’s CLASSICAL DICTIONARY has 
| retievea an outstanding distinction; it has become a classic itself. Generations of scholars, 

dramatists, poets, and the intellectually curious have turned to it as the best handy source 
of information on the great and the minor figures of classical mythology and literature. All- 
embracing in scope, it is recognized as the finest book of its kind ever put together. 
This new edition, edited and with a notice of Dr. Lempriére by F. A. Wright, follows the 
original almost verbatim and comprises some 11,500 items. There are a few verbal alterations 
for the sake of clarity; a new chronological table listing over 600 dates with the important 
events ascribed to them, the confusing differences of Greek and Latin names for identical per- 
sonages and places has been largely cleared by cross references; the spellings of proper names 
have been brought into harmony with modern usage. 
Comparing this new edition of Lempriére with similar volumes James E. Walsh of Harvard 
University says: “Being more specialized in scope, it includes much not found in the larger 
volume, while it often gives a fuller treatment of a subject in instances of overlapping . . . the 
author rarely gives bare facts if there is an anecdote with which he can adorn them.” New 


York Times Book Review. xxviii plus 675 pages. 11,500 definitions. $5.00 
Examination privileges Free prospectus with specimen page 
Revised and Edited by F. A. Wright, M.A., Late Professor of Classics, 


I University of London 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


